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concludes with an excursion into Utopia—what might have been 
if only we could start again. 

Sir Osborne’s studies show clearly that the space confined 
within 160 pages octavo is too narrow to cover adequately the 
complex of questions raised by the competition of road and rail. 
Many promising hares are started, but none can be coursed. Sir 
Osborne is forced to leave contentious points with nothing 
more than bald statements pro and con, enough only to whet 
the reader’s appetite for more. The author decides in the end 
for a monopolised organisation rather than one which retains a 
substantial measure of competition. He admits the more 
flexible service which the small road haulier can offer, and re- 
cognises the classification of goods by value as the instrument 
ofmonopoly. But he sees no practicable alternative to monopoly. 
Progress towards his goal, as Sir Osborne recognises, awaits the 
consolidation of the many small road carriers into a few large 
concerns. ‘This process should be watched with great care. In 
the opinion of the reviewer at least, it is one which jeopardises 
the gain accruing to the trader from the reintroduction of 
“simple ”’ competition (to borrow a term from Professor Pigou) 
in the transport business. Sir Osborne argues that competition 
in transport inevitably forces prices down to the level of direct 
costs, leaving nothing for overheads. Competition works reason- 
ably well in other trades composed mainly of small units. The 
important question, why competition between the many small 
road hauliers is necessarily unstable, is nowhere discussed—the 
possibility, indeed, of a competitive organisation is dismissed at a 
very early stage of the book. 

GILBERT WALKER 

University of Birmingham. 


Studies in Economic Warfare. By D.'T. Jack. (London: P. §$. 
King. 1940. Pp. vii-+ 178. 12s.) 


PROFESSOR JACK’S studies deal with economic warfare in the 
narrow sense, with “ the use of economic action as an attacking 
force against the enemy.” His approach is historical and the 
range of his interests wide. In examining the principal examples 
of economic warfare from Napoleon’s time he devotes at least as 
much attention to their technical, diplomatic and legal aspects 
as to strictly economic problems. 

The account of the “ blockade ” and “ counter-blockade ”’ of 
the Napoleonic wars is, like the rest of the book, full of fascinating 
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detail. The analogy with the present situation, when one sub- 
stitutes Germany for France and Hitler for Napoleon, is so un- 
cannily close that one is shocked to find occasional differences. 
‘* While Britain is at War with all Europe,’ reported the American 
minister in Berlin, “ it is probable, to say the least, that she will 
sink under the contest,”’ but “‘ the probability is much greater that 
the ... states leagued against her will meet the same fate.” 
This argument leads him, as it led a later American ambassador, 
to plead for American neutrality; but John Quincy Adams, 
unlike Mr. Kennedy, was disturbed by the fact that by choosing 
the alternative policy of joining Britain’s enemies the United 
States ‘‘ should establish forever the most liberal principles for 
the benefit of neutral navigation’! So much of the account, 
from Napoleon to the Kaiser, is concerned with bitter quarrels 
between Great Britain and the Unites States over the “ rights of 
neutrals ’’ and the ‘‘ freedom of the seas’’ that one is tempted 
to conclude that the American Neutrality Act of 1939, which 
barred American ships from belligerent zones, was on balance in 
Britain’s interest. 

The development of the “ international law ” of blockade, of 
contraband and of neutral rights and duties is traced in detail 
until, prior to the World War, while there was no “ definite and 
complete code of legal rules to which all states subscribed,” there 
did exist a great measure of agreement as to general principles. 
That this could happen at all is remarkable, and Professor Jack 
gives a balanced and convincing account of the respective parts 
played by economic factors, power politics and historical accident 
in shaping the code which evolved. One amusing example of the 
casual and non-totalitarian character of early wars was the way 
in which governments (including Napoleon’s) would ease their: 
blockade and contraband policy in order to increase their own 
revenue from customs. Professor Jack has little to say about the 
rapid decline in the international law of neutrality and contraband 
since the middle of the Great War: the present war, in the 
paucity of law as in other respects, resembles the Napoleonic. 

All economic wars, including the Great War and the present 
one, begin by being more casual than they become. Britain was 
very slow, for a variety of reasons, in perfecting her machinery 
of economic warfare after 1914, while the Central Powers, expec- 
ting a short war, were completely unprepared with an economic 
policy. Professor Jack has surprisingly little to say about the 
effectiveness of economic warfare, as opposed to its methods and 
rules. The effectiveness of Napoleon’s measures is considered, 
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but not that of England’s against Napoleon. The subject is 
treated in greater detail in connection with the World War, where 
Professor Jack concludes that the failure of the food supply in 
Germany was as much the result of shortsighted internal German 
policy as of Allied economic warfare. 

The last chapter, dealing with the prospects of economic war- 
fare in the present war, is the least satisfactory, although it con- 
tains some interesting statistical information. There is internal 
evidence that it was written before the collapse of France, and 
hastily and incompletely revised. For this Professor Jack cannot 
be blamed. He is a victim of the fact, which he mentions in his 
Preface, that “‘the printing press cannnot keep pace with the 


rapidly changing drama of events.” 
C. J. Hircu 


Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 
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